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November « 1943 


Joel and the Secret Service 


MARY PORTER RUSSELL 
Illustrations by Iris Beatty Johnson 


Waen JOEL opened his eyes, the sun was 
shining brightly into the room, outlining the 
service flag in the window. Joel looked at his 
father’s picture on the dresser and wished 
hard, as he did every morning, that the war 
would be over soon so that his father could 
come home. 

Then he noticed a queer empty feeling in 
his stomach and sat up, remembering sud- 


: denly what day it was. 


“Mother,” he called, “what time is it?” 

Mrs. Bryan came in from the kitchen of the 
tiny apartment, the baby’s milk bottle in her 
hand. “Two hours later than you must get 
up when school begins next month.” She 
smiled and smoothed the cowlick on Joel’s 
head. But he noticed that she looked worried. 

“Did the check come?” he asked. 

Mrs. Bryan sat on the side of the bed. “No, 
Joel. Something awful has happened. When 
I went downstairs, I found the locks on the 
mailboxes broken and letters scattered all over 
the floor.” 

“Jimminy!” said Joel. 

“But maybe the check wasn’t in that mail. 
Maybe it will come this afternoon. . . . Come, 
dear, you must get dressed quickly and have 
your oatmeal.” 

Joel rose, his throat tight with excitement. 
He wanted to play detective and catch the 


mail thief! But, thinking of his mother’s 
empty purse, he couldn’t help feeling fright- 
ened. What if the check didn’t come this 
afternoon? 

Ever since his father had joined the Army, 
the government had sent a check each month 
for the support of Joel, his mother and the 
baby. It was for a smaller amount of money 
than they were used to spending, and meals 
were always a little slim before a new check 
arrived. 

Now, if there should be no money for a 
whole month! 

Joel was waiting for the postman that after- 
noon and went flying down the street to meet 
him. 

“Have you mail for us?” he called. 

But the postman shook his head. “If it’s 
your mother’s check you want, son, that was 
in the mail this morning. Yes, I know all 
about the boxes being broken into. Someone 
phoned the office.” 

Mrs. Bryan wasted no time grieving over the 
bad news. She telegraphed the government 
immediately concerning the. theft of her 
check. Then, because she could not bear for 
Joel and the kaby to go hungry, she tele- 
phoned the local Red Cross and told of her 
predicament. 

Joel was at the library looking for a book on 
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how to be a detective when the lady from the 
Red Cross came and arranged a loan to his 
mother. But he took great pains to be at home 
when the United States Secret Service agent 
from the Treasury Department arrived to in- 
vestigate the theft. He would not have missed 
that experience for anything—even though he 
did not know of the exciting events that were 
to follow the meeting. 

The agent was swell. He told Joel and Mrs. 
Bryan about the work the Secret Service is 
doing to round up the “pen and paper pi- 
rates,” as he called the thieves who steal, 
forge and cash government checks. 

“There are more of these thieves now than 
ever before,” he said. “They’re after the mil- 
lions of checks that go out all over the coun- 
try to the dependents of our soldiers and 
sailors. 

“If you could see the suffering they cause, 
you would know why we call them the mean- 
est thieves in the world.” 

The agent spoke then of one woman who 
had been left penniless because of a stolen 
check. She had three sick children, and there 
was no food in the house. “I don’t know what 
we would do in such cases,” he said, “if it 
weren’t for the Red Cross and other agencies 
to help out. It takes many weeks to investi- 
gate before a new check can be issued.”- 

Joel listened hard to all that the agent had 
to say and then began asking questions so 
fast that his mother smiled. 

But the agent seemed to appreciate his in- 
terest. He told Joel that in some cases young 
boys and girls had stolen checks and endorsed 
them falsely, not stopping to consider that 
they were committing forgery, one of the most 
serious of all crimes. 

“But most of these forgers,”’ he said, “are 
slick criminals, some of them traveling in 
bands. We catch the majority of them eventu- 
alty—not until after they have caused trouble 
and expense to the government, however, as 
well as distress to the owners of the checks.” 

“How do they cash the checks?” asked Mrs. 
Bryan. “I should think that would be harder 
than stealing them.” 

“It would be,” said the agent, “if store- 
keepers were as careful as they should be to 
require proper identification. They and the 
people who receive government checks must 
both be more careful.” 

“You do your part,” he said, rising to leave, 
“by trying in the future to meet the postman 
when check day arrives.” 

Joel walked out with him, pretending to 
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“Joel,” said his mother, 
“something awful has 


happened” 






himself that he was a fellow agent working 
on the case. “Can I help, too?” he asked, 
somewhat wistfully, as the agent hailed a taxi 
at the corner. 

“You certainly can,” said the agent. “You 
can keep an eye on the mailboxes around here 
for me. . . . And good luck to you!” 

That is how Joel happened to be patrolling 
the neighborhood the next morning. 

He saw nothing unusual for a long time. 
Then the first case to arouse his suspicions 
turned out to be very discouraging. The man 
hovering over Mr. Lane’s mailbox was, on close 
view, none other than cross Mr. Lane himself, 
dressed in work clothes. 

“Here, you, get off my grass,” Mr. Lane 
ordered, as Joel approached. “I’m putting a 
lock on my box so none of you young rascals 
can bother my mail.” 

After that, Joel decided he might as well go 
home. Like anyone else, he hated to be blamed 
unjustly. 

In the next block, however, he saw a well- 
dressed stranger at Mrs. Taylor’s mailbox. 
Mrs. Taylor lived alone now that her only son 
had gone into the Navy, and Joel knew that 
she had left the day before to visit her sister 
in another town. 

He watched the stranger carefully and saw 





him draw an envelope from the box and put 
it in his pocket. It was a long brown en- 
velope, the kind his mother’s checks came in. 

His heart pounding, Joel turned and ran 
toward the drugstore, the nearest place from 
which he could telephone the police. 

But fortunately he ran into a policeman 
before reaching the store. 

“T’ve found a mail thief!” he cried. 

“Where?” The officer, who happened to 
know Joel, raced back with him, listening to 
the rest of the story on the way. 

“I forgot to ask the Secret Service agent 
how to reach him,” Joel confessed, “and I’m 
working for the agent.” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” said the 
officer. ‘We'll get him.” 

Joel was afraid the stranger might have dis- 
appeared from the scene. But there he was, 
when they arrived, strolling down the street 
as if nothing had happened. 

Walking quietly up behind the thief, the 
officer took his arm. The thief gave up with- 
out much of a struggle. He handed over 
a bunch of envelopes from his pocket, as the 
officer commanded, and stood sulkily, his 
eyes on the ground. 

Joel did not wait 
to see more. Sud- 
denly, he wanted to 
get home very badly. 
The truth is that 
seeing the man ar- 
rested had made him 
feel pretty sick. He 
had not known a 
face could be so 
mean or look so 
wretched. 

“Shucks, what did 
he want to steal 
checks for?” he kept 
asking himself. He 
couldn’t see why a 
man would want to 
be a criminal and 
bring misery to 
everyone, including 
himself. 

The more he 
thought about it, 
though, the happier 
he was that the thief 
was arrested. Now 
he could not steal 
other checks! 

He was talking the 


the officer commanded 
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matter over with his mother that evening 
when the telephone rang. 

Joel took down the receiver. “Congratula- 
tions,’”’ came the voice of the Secret Service 
agent almost before Joel had finished saying 
hello. “You’re the best assistant a man ever 
had. The thief you discovered belonged to a 
gang, and he’s giving evidence on the rest of 
them. One of his confederates stole your 
mother’s check.” 

Then the agent asked Joel for his father’s 
address so that he could write him all about 
the affair. “I'll tell him he has a son to be 
proud of,” he added. , 

Joel lay awake that night thinking how 
surprised and pleased his father would be 
when he received the agent’s letter. 

He thought, too, of how his name would 
look as he hoped it would be written when 
he was a grown man. 

“Agent Bryan,” he said aloud to get the 
sound of it. “Agent Joel Bryan, of the Secret 
Service.” 
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The worst moment of all was when 
the man in uniform thought there 
was something wrong with their 
precious papers 





Thanksgiving Day 
DOROTHY CANFIELD 
Illustrations by Mary Sarg 


A NEW GIRL came into the Winthrop 
Avenue Public School about the beginning of 
November, and this is how she looked to the 
other children in the fifth grade: 

She couldn’t understand English, although 
she could read it enough to get her lessons 
(this was a smallish public school in a smallish 
inland American town where they seldom saw 
any foreigners, and people who couldn’t speak 
English seemed outlandish); she wore the 
queerest looking clothes you ever saw, and 
clumping shoes and great thick woolen stock- 
ings (all the children in that town as in most 
American towns dressed exactly like every- 
body else because their mothers mostly bought 
their clothes at Benning and Davis’ depart- 
ment store on Main Street); she had a queer 
expression on her face, like nothing anybody 
had ever seen—kind of a smile and yet kind 
of offish; she couldn’t see the point of wise- 
cracks, but she laughed over things that 
weren’t funny a bit, like the way a cheer leader 
waves his arms; she got her lessons terribly 
well (the others thought somebody at home 
must help her more than the teachers like), 
and she was the dumbest thing about games 
—didn’t even know how to play duck-on-a- 
rock, or run-sheep-run. Could you beat that? 

That’s how she looked to the school. This 
is how the school looked to her: 

They had come a long way, she and Grand- 
father, from the town in Austria where he 
had had a shop where he repaired watches 
and clocks and sold the trinkets the peasant 
boys bought for their sweethearts. Men in 
uniforms and big boots had come suddenly 
one day—it was in vacation, and Magda was 
there—and had smashed in the windows of 
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the shop and the showcase with the pretty 
things in it, and had thrown all the furniture 
from their home back of the shop out into 
the street and made a bonfire of it. And al- 
though Grandfather had not said a word to 
them, they had knocked him down. Magda 
had been hiding in a corner and had seen this 
and now, when she was asleep, she sometimes 
saw it again and woke up with a scream, but . 
Grandfather always came quickly to say smil- 
ingly, “All right, Magda child. We're safe in 
America with Uncle Harry. Go to sleep 
again.” He had said she must not tell any- 
body about that day. “We can do something 
better in the New World than sow more hate,” 
he said seriously. She was to forget about it 
if she could, and about the long journey after- 
wards, when they were so frightened, and had 
so little to eat, and worst of all, when the man 
in the uniform in New York thought for a 
minute that something was wrong with their 
precious papers, and they might have to go 
back. She tried not to think of it, but it was 
in the back of her mind as she went to school 
every day, like the black cloth the jewelers put 
down on their counters to make their pretty 
gold and silver things shine more. The Amer- 
ican school (really a rather ugly old brick 
building) was for Magda made of gold and 
Silver, shining bright against what she tried 
to forget. 

How kind the teachers were! Why, they 
smiled at the children. And how free and safe 
the children acted! Magda simply loved the 
sound of their chatter on the playground, loud 
and gay and not afraid even when a teacher 
stepped out for something. She did wish she 
could understand what they were saying. She 


had studied English in her Austrian school, 
but this swift birdlike twittering didn’t sound 
a bit like the printed words on the page. Still, 
as the days went by she began to catch a word 
here and there, short ones like “down” and 
“run” and “back.” And she sdon found out 
what “Hurrah!” means, for the Winthrop 
Avenue School made a specialty of mass cheer- 
ing, and every grade had a cheerleader, even 
the first-graders. Magda thought nearly 
everything in America was as odd and funny 
as it was nice. But the cheerleaders were thé 
funniest with their bendings to one side and 
the other and then jumping up straight in the 
air till both feet were off the ground. -But she 
loved to yell, “Hurrah!” too, although she 
couldn’t understand what they were cheering 
about. 

It seemed to her that the English language 
was like a thick heavy curtain, hanging down 
between her and her new schoolmates. At 
first she couldn’t see a thing through it. But 
little by little it began to have thinner spots 
in it. She could catch a glimpse here and 
there of what they were saying, when they 
sometimes stood in a group, looking at her 
and talking among themselves. How splendid 
it would be, she thought, to have the curtain 
down altogether so she could really under- 
stand what they were saying. 

This is what they were saying—at least the 
six or seven girls who tagged after Betty 
Woodworth. Most of the fifth-graders were 
too busy studying and racing around at recess 
time to pay much attention to the queer new 
girl. But Betty’s group did. They used to 
say, “My goodness, look at that dress! It 
looks like her grandmother’s—if she’s got 
one.” 

“Of all the dumb clucks. She doesn’t even 
know enough to play squat-tag. My goodness, 
the first-graders can play tag.” 

“My father told my mother this morning 
that he didn’t know why our country should 
take in all the disagreeable folks that other 
countries can’t stand any more.” 

“My Uncle Peter saw where it said in the 
paper we ought to keep refugees out. We 
haven’t got enough for ourselves as it is.” 

Magda could just catch a word or two, 
“country” and “enough” and “uncle.” But it 
wouldn’t be long now, she thought happily, 
till she could understand everything they said, 
and really belong to the fifth grade. 

About two weeks after Magda came to school, 
Thanksgiving Day was due. She had never 
heard of Thanksgiving Day, but since the 


story was all written out in her fifth-grade 
history book she soon found out what it 
meant. She thought it was perfectly lovely! 
She read the story of the Pilgrim Fathers and 
their long hard trip across the ocean (she 
knew something about that trip), and their 
terrible first winter, and the kind Indians 
whose language they couldn’t understand, 
who taught them how to cultivate their fields, © 
and then—oh it was poetry, just poetry, the 
setting aside of a day forever and forever, 





She could catch only a little of what they were 
saying 


every year, to be thankful that they could stay 
in America! How could people (as some of the 
people who wrote the German textbooks did) 
say that Americans didn’t care about any- 
thing but making money? Why, here, more 
than three hundred years after that day, this 
whole school and every other school, every- 
where over the country, was turning itself up- 
side down to celebrate with joy their great- 
grandfathers’ bravery in coming to America 
and staying here even though it was hard, in- 
stead of staying in Europe, where they had 
been so badly treated. (Magda knew some- 
thing about that, too.) 

Everybody in school was to do something 
for the celebration. The ‘first-graders had 
funny little Indian clothes, and they were go- 
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ing to pretend to show the second-graders (in 
Puritan costumes) how to plant corn. Magda 
thought they were delightful, those darling 
little things, being taught already to be thank- 
ful that they could go on living in America. 
The third grade had a song, the fourth grade 
was going to act in a little play, and the chil- 
dren in her own fifth grade that she loved so 
were going to speak pieces and sing. She had 
an idea.all her own and, because she couldn’t 
be sure of saying the right words in English, 
she wrote a note to the teacher about it. She 
would like to write a thankful prayer (she 
could write English pretty well now) and learn 
it by heart and say it, as her part of the cele- 
bration. The teacher, who was terrifically 
busy with a bunch of boys who were to build 
a small log cabin on the stage, nodded that it 
would be all right. So Magda went away 
happily to write it and learn it by heart. 

“Kind of nervy, if you ask me, of that little 
German refugee girl to horn in on our cele- 
bration,” said Betty. 

“Who asked her to come to America, any- 
how?” said another. 

“T thought Thanksgiving Day was for Amer- 
icans!” said another. (Magda, listening hard, 
caught the word “American,” and her face 
lighted up. It wouldn’t be long now, she 
thought, before she could understand them.) 

No, no, they weren’t specially bad children. 
They had heard older people talking like that. 
I’m afraid you have, too. 

On Thanksgiving Day a lot of those grown- 
ups, whose talk Betty and her gang had been 
repeating, had come, as they always did, to the 
“exercises.” They sat in rows in the assembly 
room listening to the singing and acting of 
the children and saying the first-graders were 
too darling, and how time flies, and can you 
believe it that Betty is up to my shoulder now, 
seems like last week she was in kindergarten. 

The tall principal stood at one side of the 
platform and read off the different numbers 
from a list. By and by he said, “We will now 
hear a prayer written by Magda Bensheim 
and spoken by her. Magda has been in this 
country only five weeks and in our school only 
three.” 

Magda came out to the middle of the plat- 
form, a bright striped apron over her thick 
dark woolen dress, her braids tied with red 
ribbons. Her heart was beating fast. Her 
face was shining and solemn. She put her 


hands together and lifted them up over her 
head and said to God, “Oh, thank you, thank 
you, dear God, for letting me come to America 
and nowhere else, when Grandfather and I 
were driven from our home. I learn out of 
my history book that Americans came to this 
country just how Grandfather and I do, be- 
cause Europe treat them wrong and bad. 
Every year they gather like this to remember 
how bravely their grandfathers come here so 
long ago and stay on, although they had such 
hard times. American hearts are so faithful 
and true that they forget never how they were 
refugees, too, and must thankful be that from 
refugees they come to be American citizens. 
So, thanks to you, dear, dear God, for letting 
Grandfather and me live where they have this 
beautiful once-a-year Thanksgiving for having 
come afraid from Europe to be here free and 
safe. I, too, feel the same beautiful thank-you- 
God that all we Americans say here today.” 

Magda did not know what is usually said 
in English at the end of a prayer, so she did 
not say anything when she finished—just 
walked away back to where the other fifth- 
graders were. But the principal said it for 
her, after he had given his nose a good blow 
and wiped his eyes. He looked out over the 
people in the audience and said in a loud 
strong voice, “Amen! I say Amen!” 

And then— it was sort of queer to applaud a 
prayer—they all began to clap their hands 
loudly. " 

Back in the fifth-grade room the teacher. 
was saying, “Well, children, that’s all. See 
you next Monday. Don’t eat too much 
turkey.” But Betty jumped up and said, 
“Wait a minute, Miss Turner. Wait a minute, 
kids. I want to lead a cheer. All ready? 

“Three cheers for Magda!” 

“Hip! Hip!”—she leaned ’way over to one 
side and touched the floor—and they all 
shouted, “Hurrah!” 

She bent back to the other side. “Hurrah!” 
they shouted. 

She jumped straight up till both feet were 
off the ground arid clapped her hands over her 
head, and “HURRAH!” they all shouted. 

The wonderful moment had come. The cur- 
tain that had shut Magda off from her 
schoolmates had gone. 

“Oh! Ach!” she cried, her eyes wide. “Why, 
I understood every word. Yes, now I can 
understand Americans!” 


Hookupu and a Happy Thanksgiving 


As THANKSGIVING time rolled 
round, it was clear that thoughts of 
home were in the minds of the men 
of our armed forces stationed in 
Hawaii. And making these boys 
happy and comfortable has become 
a watchword among J. R. C. mem- 
bers of the islands, as you will re- 
member if you read the story about 
their activities in the May News. 
Kilohana Elementary and Inter- 
mediate School, on the tiny island 
of Molokai, planned and carried 
out a Thanksgiving program for 
the men. It was somewhat differ- 
ent, though, from the usual cele- 
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colorful atmosphere from the past 
to make the Thanksgiving celebra- 
tion unique for the men in service 
so far away from home. At the 
same time, these boys and girls’ 
wanted to bring home to the minds 
of the local people the significance 
of the place of agriculture in the 
scheme of war production in iso- 
lated Hawaii, now that so few ships 
can bring in supplies. 

Every student in the school, from 
the first grade through the tenth, 
took part in the Hookupu proces- 
sional. All marched solemnly up to 
the improvised altar, keeping in step 


bration on the mainland. The pro- A lei a and singing the Thanksgiving hymn, 
gram began with a Hookupu proces- gd “Come, Ye Thankful People, Come.” 
sional. All the boys and girls,mem- = gome taro, Each pupil carried some gift typical 
bers of the Junior Red Cross, took part. Breadfruit, of the Hawaiian Islands: juicy, sun- 
Hookupu is a term used to refer to Arrowroot, ripe pineapples with natural crowns 
gifts offered long ago bythe Hawaiian A yam, of green; crisp island vegetables; 
people to the guardians of their land oe clam. = sweet potatoes and yams; tall, stately 
at the time of the Makahiki, or the Papaia, stalks of sugar cane nearly touching 
old Hawaiian Thanksgiving season. Mullet, the ceiling; a whole bunch of coco- 
According to E. S. C. Handy, an au- _—Pullet, nuts; breadfruit displayed upon its 
thority on ancient Hawaiian lore, this Squid. — own artistic foliage; bunches of lus- 
Makahiki was a holiday covering a kid. cious bananas; golden passion fruit 
; auai pig : aad ; 
some four consecutive months. To 0 peeks Asoe: still clinging to the vine; and oh! so 
was during this period that religious Root beer, many mysterious ti leaf bundles. 
ceremonies were held, and the people Coconut, Topping them all were offerings of 
stopped all work, making offerings to A grass hut, tropical flowers strung into beautiful 
the ruler who at this period repre- = a = garlands or leis. The gifts were re- 
sented Lono, the god of harvest. Then By auank ceived at the altar by Girl Scouts who 
followed sports, feasting and dancing. Some luau! set them up in colorful array. ; 
Before festivities could start, local And poi— Then there was a short program, 
produce had to be brought together Oh boy! when an officer representing the local 


and offered on the altars of Lono, as 

taxes or gifts for the king. The gifts, called 
Hookupu, were divided up by the king and his 
followers and by the priests. Although re- 
garded as taxes, they were originally thank 
offerings. At the altars the priests accepted 
them and said a prayer which ended with 
these words: “The land is free; gird yourselves 
for play.” The selection of gifts for the god 
having been made, the rest of the food and 
other gifts were free to the people. They 
could go ahead and enjoy themselves. 

Of course the people of modern Hawaii no 
longer follow the dictates of a king nor be- 
lieve in those ancient gods. What the pupils 
of the Kilohana School did was to borrow a 


Army detachment talked to the stu- 
dents. A member of the Student Council pre- 
sented the offerings of the land to the men in 
service with appropriate words. Not until then 
did the assembly of men in uniform realize 
the significance of the Hookupu. They felt 
all at once that their presence here on Molo- 
kai Island was really appreciated, and that 
they were thought of as the guardians of the 
land. 

After the ceremony was over, the students 
entertained the guests with Hawaiian dances 
and songs accompanied by stringed instru- 
ments. Last of all was the sale of war bonds 
and stamps. Many children and adults flocked 
to buy them in a spirit of Thanksgiving. 
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The Little Madonna 


VIRGINIA CUNNINGHAM 
Illustrations by Ann Eshner 


Part III 





Ay DUSK Jan and Halinka 
started north again. It should 
not be long now before they 
reached the sea and were 
taken out of Poland to safety. 
The statue of the Little Ma- 
donna from the ruined church 
at home made a heavy burden 
for Halinka’s slender arms, 
but she stumbled onward 
without complaining. Not 
until she almost fell did a cry 
escape her, and Jan, realizing 
her trouble, took the doll from 
her gently and carried it 
throughout the night. 

At dawn they heard voices 
and the rumbling of cart 
wheels. They crouched behind 
a thicket, quivering with 
dread, but in a moment they 
saw that the travelers were 
only’ other refugees fleeing 
northward like themselves. 
There would be safety in a 
crowd, Jan decided swiftly, 
and no one would stop to 
question them. Each one would think, if he 
considered the children at all, that they be- 
longed to someone else in the procession. And 
they could make so much better time out 
here on the open roadway. 

Jan nudged his sister, and the two fell into 
line behind an old woman pushing a wheel- 
barrow. Her blankly staring eyes seemed 
scarcely to notice them, and to see only the 
horror of what had happened to her home. 
The two children plodded on in silence, keep- 
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ing their eyes on the road like the others, lest 
they stumble in the ruts and mudholes. 
And then suddenly the enemy was upon 
them before they had a chance to run. 
A fat, red-faced officer spied the doll in 
Jan’s arms and whooped in derision. The 
others gathered quickly, jeering and point- 
ing. The words were foreign, but Jan knew 
what they meant. A sissy boy carrying a 
doll! 

“It is my sister’s doll,” he defended him- 
self quickly. “I carry it only because it is 
too heavy for her.” 

No sooner were the words out of his 
mouth than Jan realized his mistake. The 
soldiers understood his reason only too 
well. A heavy doll must mean a doll stuffed 





The two children raced on, their hearts thumping wildly 


with hidden treasure. 

The fat soldier reached out his hand. Ha- 
linka screamed. Jan whistled shrilly, their 
secret signal. Halinka heard the whistle with 
unbelieving ears. That whistle meant run. 
Jan meant her to run away while the soldiers 
stole the Little Madonna! How could he? 

But Jan had no such intentions. The sig- 
nal whistle for Halinka had arrested the sol- 
dier’s reaching hands just long enough for 
Jan to bring thumb to nose in an impudent 























































gesture. The soldier swore sharply and-drew 
back his fist to strike. Like a mouse freed 
from a trap, Jan was off across the fields with 
Halinka beside. him. Not for nothing had 
they so often raced in fun across the home 
meadows. The fat soldier in his heavy boots 
was no match for their flying feet. “Predzej! 
Predzej!” he sobbed. “Faster.” The two sped 
onward. At last, the fat soldier abandoned 
the chase. But the two children raced on 
until their wildly thumping hearts and trem- 
bling legs could endure no more. They stag- 
gered into a marshy thicket on the edge of a 
pine forest. There in the shelter of a low- 
hanging fir they slept until mid-afternoon. 

When Jan awoke, his mind was already 
troubled with planning. They were quite near 
the fishing village where his father had sent 
him. The money hidden in his clothing would 
buy their safe passage to England and free- 
dom. But what could they do with the Little 
Madonna? He knew now that carrying her 
was too great a risk. People would be sure 
to look twice at a boy carrying a doll, and yet 
their only chance for escape lay in not being 
noticed. There was only one answer; the Lit- 
tle Madonna could not go with them. 

“Perhaps she does not wish to leave the 
homeland,” Halinka suggested when he told 
her. “Perhaps she feels that she belongs here.” 

“Why, of course she does,” Jan agreed. 

“But we can’t go off and just leave her,” 
Halinka continued. “We must make her a 
little niche.” 

“A wayside shrine, you mean?” Jan said. 
“Like the one at the crossroads?” 

“No, no,” Halinka interrupted with a shiv- 
ering glance toward the highway, “not at a 
crossroads. It must be hidden.” 

Jan looked about. There was not much 
chance of finding a good hiding-place here. 
Perhaps if they went on into the forest they 
might find one. They began to walk, looking 
carefully from side to side. 

“Look!” Jan said, and pointed. A little way 
ahead and to the right stood a hollow oak. 
The tree was twisted and split as if by light- 
ning, the upper part of its trunk broken off 
and resting against the stump. Across its 
jagged limbs the fallen trunk of a neighbor- 
ing beech met the oak in a perfect arch. 

Halinka tried to run forward, but her weary 
legs could do no more than hobble. Breath- 
less and trembling, the two children crawled 
beneath the overhanging branches and gazed 
at the perfection of the woodland altar. 

The heart of the oak stump was nearly 


gone, but with the aid of his pocket knife Jan 
carved out a level shelf for the little statue. 

Halinka went to gather a handful of gold- 
en-brown oak leaves for an altar cloth, and 
when she returned Jan was carving a neat 
row of letters on the smooth bark of the beech. 

“The Little Madonna of Saint...” Ha- 
linka read slowly, and then she clapped her 
hands for joy. “Oh, Jan, you are carving her 
name so that someone may find her and know 
who she is.” 

“Her name and the date,” said Jan grimly. 
“This is a date that Poland will not forget. 
But I cannot promise that someone will find 
her. This is a big forest.” 

“The Madonna will be lonely. There will 
be no one to bring her a crown of flowers at 
Easter,” Halinka said. 

“The forest will spread flowers at her feet,” 
Jan reminded her gently. “Perhaps she will 
like that as well asa crown.” The little statue 
looked down on him as he knelt, and smiled 
serenely as she had always done. 

“Some day we will come back and take you 
home,” he promised. “Some day when Poland 
once more is free.” 


“The siiind will spread flowers at her feet.” Jan 
reminded her gently 
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The American Junior Red Cross is the American 
Red Cross in the schools. 


Wearers of the J. R. C. Shield 


FROM NOVEMBER 1 to 15, millions of 
boys and girls in private, parochial and public 
schools, in primary, elementary, junior and 
senior high school classrooms in the forty- 
eight states of the Union, in Alaska, in the 
Virgin Islands, in Puerto Rico and in Hawaii, 
will be signing up for service in 1944 with the 
American Red Cross. Each one who enrolls 
will get the little red, white and blue tag with 
the American Junior Red Cross emblem on it. 
And this year, for the first time, schools all 
over the United States, continental, territorial 
and insular, will display the new window 
sticker with the Junior Red Cross shield on it. 

This idea of nation-wide enrollment is pre- 
sented on the cover by Jane Curry, of Cleve- 
land, who recently joined our editorial staff. 
Last year, Miss Curry taught art in’ Akron, 
Ohio, public schools. 

It is a satisfying thing to be able to share 
in the big undertakings of the American Red 
Cross in our own country and all over the 
world. Last November, 17;281,502 school boys 
and girls enrolled in the American Junior Red 
Cross for service in 1943. This year, no doubt, 
even more millions will be wearing its em- 
blem. But you will get too little satisfaction 
out of your membership if you let it go at 
signing your name and paying the little en- 
rollment fee. Every wearer of the shield of 
the American Junior Red Cross has a chance 
to do something worth doing for somebody 
else. Let him pledge himself to find out what 
that is, to do it and to do it well. 





Notes on “Our War Helpers” 


THE CAMEL Caravan on page 71 is go- 
ing through historic Khyber Pass, mountain 
gateway between Afghanistan and the plains 
of India. The yaks are in a caravan in lofty 
Tibet, where the yak is one of the main means 
of transportation. Even without the use of 
poison gas, the air of a battlefield is fouled. 
Gas masks for our Army mules and horses 
supply enough pure air for them to walk, 
trot or gallop in action. In some places in 
India, the military authorities rent elephants 
to transport heavy equipment. And some- 
times the soldiers stationed there have the 
fun of taking elephant rides. 

The homing pigeon will fly from ship to 
shore with a message in the capsule being 
fastened under his wing by a sailor of the 
Royal Canadian Navy. ‘“Chanco,” by Helen 
Orr Watson, is a fine story about a homing 
pigeon of the U. S. Army. It is illustrated 
with excellent photographs from the Signal 
Corps, which trains homing pigeons for mili- 
tary service. Homers may be experienced 
fliers when they are six months old and reach 
the peak of efficiency around the age of eight 
years. Under favorable conditions, one may 
fly as much as 600 miles a day, but 200 miles 
a day is a good record. It has been found that 
when a homer’s ears are plugged with cotton, 
it cannot fly well and has no sense of direc- 
tion. 

The German and Japanese armies were 
using dogs before our own Army organized its 
K-9 Corps; but by the end of 1943 we expect 
to have 32,000 dogs in this Corps. German 
shepherd dogs are the most widely used. The 
one in the picture is on beach patrol with a 
member of the Coast Guard. At training cen- 
ters located at remount stations throughout 
the entire country, the Army is training dogs 
for sled or pack work, first aid and scouting. 
Because dogs have keen scent and hear far 
better than man, they are particularly useful 
in scouting out the position of the enemy. A 
“casualty dog” is trained to hunt out the 
wounded and to return and indicate to his 
master the exact position of the wounded 
man. A man is trained with his dog, and 
there must be complete confidence between 
the two of them. A civilian agency, “Dogs 
for Defense,” recruits the dogs for the Army. 
The entrance requirements are so stiff that 
only 100 out of 250 candidates pass the tests 
for the K-9 Corps. 
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English children resume their studies in Stow. 


Massachusetts. They came from Kent, England 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


Children in Sussex, England, calmly go under 


their desks at the sound of the air raid alert 


Cranberries and Refugees 


Mors AND MORE interesting are the let- 
ter booklets being exchanged between British 
and American Junior Red Cross members. 
These small booklets, you know, now take the 
place of the large school correspondence al- 
bums exchanged in peacetime. The booklets 
measure about 812” x 542”, and the same light- 
weight paper is used for the covers as for the 
text. 

Just the other day a letter booklet came 
from Junior Red Cross members in the Junior 
High School at Harwich, Cape Cod, Massachu- 
setts, on its way to Harwich, England. The 
penciled cover design showed a fishing boat 
with tiny sailboats in the background. 

“Greetings to the British Red Cross,” the 
opening letter read. “In this letter notebook, 
you of Harwich, England, will, we hope, see 
the picture of activities in which we have been 
engaged to help our boys and yours who are 
fighting and dying for the freedom of all na- 
tions.” And then a variety of activities was 
reported: services for the armed forces, sewing 
for relief, the making of first aid equipment, 
a continting war on waste, and so on. 

Following the J. R. C. activities report came 
“Thumb-Sketches of Harwich, Massachu- 
setts,” the early history, the fishing industry, 
the architecture and the antique business. 
About the cranberry crops of Cape Cod, those 
cranberries which will appear on many a 
Thanksgiving table, they wrote: 


SINCE 1890, cranberries have been a valu- 
able commercial industry of Cape Cod. Now 
they are also recognized as a good source for 
Vitamin C. Cranberries are grown in a swamp 
on a vine from three to seven inches long. 
There are from three to five hundred shoots 
in one square foot of land. The buds are 
formed in the winter. In the spring we spray 
and dust the vines, to kill the insects that 


may eat the buds and berries in a swamp. 

In the summer we mow or sickle around 
the swamps to keep the brush and weeds 
around the bogs from spreading. 

Harvesting the berries comes in the fall. The 
harvester uses a scoop—a box-shaped affair 
with long teeth jutting from the bottom. It is 
pushed in under the plants and strips the vine 
of its berries. 

After the crop has been gathered, the bogs 
are flooded. This protects the roots from the 
cold. While the swamps are flooded the young 
shoots begin to grow. During the growing 
season they absorb enough water to last 
through the dry summer months. 

Cranberries. contain a certain amount of 
iodine. The berries are packed for the home 
market, or dehydrated and sent off to make 
delicious cranberry sauce for our fighting men 
at the front. 


A letter booklet from Rico, Colorado, School, 
thousands of miles from Cape Cod, will give 
fellow-members in England a picture of an- 
other section of the United States. 


RIco was founded in 1869 and incorporated 
in 1880. At that time the population was 
about eight thousand. Many large mines 
were developed. In those days, ore was hauled 
out to the smelter by ox team. Sometimes as 
many as twenty oxen were used to haul one 
loaded ore wagon.” The oxen were shod, all 
four feet at a time, by a block arrangement at 
the blacksmith shop. Most of the rich mines 
have been worked out. The Rico Argentine 
is still producing large quantities of lead and 
zinc. 

The railroad coming through our town is a 
narrow-gauge known as the Rio Grande 
Southern. There are no passenger trains, but 
an odd bus called the “Galloping Goose” serves 
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the purpose of one. We know of nothing like 
it anywhere else in the world. The front isa 
sedan automobile on which have been put 
flanged wheels, and the back is a railroad 
boxcar. It has a gasoline motor and air 
brakes. It carries all our mail and also car- 
ries about ten thousand pounds of freight. 
The railroad runs for one hundred and forty 
miles through the high Rocky Mountains. 
Many trestles have had to be built. Some of 
them are seventy-five feet high and there are 
many hairpin turns. 





The “Galloping Goose,” a train and automobile 
combined, carries mail in Rico, Colorado 


Heavy snow sometimes blocks the railroad, 
because, falling on the mountainsides, it starts 
avalanches which cover the track to a depth 
of thirty or forty feet. To clear the track, the 
rotary plow must be used. This plow has a 
thousand-horsepower motor; its large revolv- 
ing blades throw the snow to the sides of the 
track. It takes a crew of ten men and three 
engines to run it. It took as much as two 
weeks to clear the track last winter. During 
that time we were without mail, and groceries 
and other provisions ran low. 


Herta Smith, who wrote this letter for a 
letter booklet sent from the Roosevelt Junior 
High School in Cleveland Heights, Ohio, to 
a school in England, was, like Magda in 
“Thanksgiving Day,” a German refugee: 


IAM Now a ninth-grade student at Roose- 
velt Junior High School. ° Exactly two years 
ago my parents and I escaped from Germany. 

It was on a warm Sunday morning in June, 
1941, when I and many other people got the 
biggest thrill in our lives: we passed the Statue 
of Liberty in New York harbor. I was 
happy, and I acted like a child when I saw 
it, but I didn’t understand what it really 
meant for me. 

Now, after being in this country for about 
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two years, I have a much better understand- 
ing. I live a free and happy life; I don’t have 
to be afraid of a knock at our door at night 
and a Nazi voice mentioning a concentration 
camp, and also my father’s name. I also can 
go to a public school with other girls and boys. 

I will never forget my first day in an Amer- 
ican school. I practically did not know any 
English; everything was new to me. But 
thanks to the principal, teachers and pupils, 
who helped me in every way they could, I 
finally learned English. Believe me, it was 
very hard the first few weeks till I really un- 
derstood something. 

Too bad that when I reached this country, 
the world was thrown into terrific chaos by a 
war between the freedom-loving nations and 
the dictators. We here in the United States 
are doing our utmost to win this war and, as 
we can see in our daily papers, you in Eng- 
land are also helping the good cause. 

Two of my brothers are in the service, giv- 
ing their best, which is still not enough for 
the privileges this country has given them. 


Britain, of course, has many, many refugees. 
One of them, Jocelyn Denis, wrote this letter 
for a letter booklet sent from a school in Eng- 
land to a school in the United States: 


I AM a little French girl, nine-and-one-half 
years old, in England since May, 1940. I came 
here from Dunkirk with my grandmother, my 
mother and my little brother, Jean Claude. 

My father is a prisoner of war in Germany 
since June, 1940. I am a pupil of the French 
Lycée of London which is evacuated to Cum- 
berland. ' 

For Christmas, pupils of the Dumfermline 
School here gave my little brother and me all 
sorts of beautiful gifts—dolls, plush animals, 
books and so on. At Easter I received a box 
containing all sorts of pretty things—a doll, 
handkerchief, soap box and games. Jean 
Claude and I thank them exceedingly for 
thinking of sending such lovely things to us. 

We are also thankful to the children in 
America who thought of sending gifts to the 
refugee children and for having chosen such 
pleasing and useful articles. I do not know 
how to show my gratitude. I believe that the 
best way is to work well in school. 

Last year I forgot all I had learned in 
France, but this year I have been on the honor 
roll every month. 

Dear friends, I close by sending you all the 
best wishes of a little French girl. 


Topay MONEY from your Na- 
tional Children’s Fund helps 
care for little British children 
who have been bombed out of 
their homes. Many of them 
have not yet recovered from the 
terror they have been through. 
One of the things we in the 
United States have to be thank- 
ful for is this: In this whole big 
country, stretching from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, from the St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf, no child 
has had to undergo the terror 
of enemy attack from the air. 
Here we do not know what it 
means to hear the sound of the 
bombs and the guns of an enemy 
who is tramping on our own soil. 
We do not know what it is to 
see our homes and churches 
and buildings shattered to heaps 
of dust or set ablaze by enemy action. 

But just suppose that in 1940, when Great 
Britain was fighting the battle of Europe 
alone, she had had to yield? Do you think 
it would have been long before we, too, would 
have known all the horrors that country has 
endured for more than three years? Or sup- 
pose that the Russians had given up instead 
of holding on and fighting for every inch of 
land, then rallying all their strength for the 
great push that is driving the Germans relent- 
lessly back. How long would our skies have 
been clear of enemy planes? How long before 
we too were in the thick of battle in our own 
country? The way Japan swept over us at 
Pearl Harbor and just afterwards was cer- 
tainly bad enough. But wouldn’t it have been 
ever and ever so much worse for us if China 
had not been holding out against her ever 
since 1937? Do you think our West Coast would 
have been safe from invasion then? In other 
words, Great Britain and Russia and China 
and all the countries that resisted the march 
of the Axis powers were really helping us 
while they were fighting for themselves, as 
they had to do. For this is a war in which 
the whole world is involved on one side or the 
other. 

We of the United Nations must pool our 
men and our arms and all our resources and 
make them fight for all of us. One of the 
greatest of all weapons in any war is food. 
The fighting man must have it to keep in 
the fight. The people in the liberated coun- 


The food we send to the U.S.S.R. goes to the Russian Army. By 
feeding the Russians our American food is fighting 


tries need food. Remember those pictures of 
people in Sicily getting food from the allied 
troops as soon as the island was taken? And 
did you read about how milk was distributed 
to people of North Africa as soon as the allies 
took command? The people in occupied 
countries need food to keep up their resist- 
ance. Think of the fight the Greeks and the 
Yugoslavs have kept up against Hitler. This 
is vastly important for our final victory in 
the battle for Europe. 

As part of our share in the terrible battle 
that now rends the earth, we in the United 
States must send every bit of food we can 
spare to fight for freedom. Great Britain and 
Russia especially need our food supplies. The 
United Kingdom has an area about the size 
of the state of Oregon, but 46,000,000 people 
live there. Before the war, she produced only 
45 per cent of her foodstuffs. But now, even 
in the midst of war, millions of acres which 
have never before been plowed are bearing 
food crops. Dairy herds have been increased, 
and the United Kingdom produces about 67 
per cent of what she needs to eat. Food 
from Canada and the United States is helping 
to keep British men and women working at top 
speed in factories and mines and shipyards. 
It is helping to supply British armies and to 
keep the RAF in the air. Without the supplies 
from America—and Canada has sent more 
than we have—the British might not have 
been able to stay in the fight, our fight, the 
fight of all the United Nations for freedom. 
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Food Fights for Freedom 








Before the Germans took the rich grain 
lands of the Ukraine, Russia needed very little 
food from outside her borders. But when 
those lands were overrun, she lost 40 per cent 
of her best productive land and more than 40 
per cent of her usual food supply. For the 
sake of all of us, Russia had to be kept in the 
fight. Without enough food, her soldiers 
would have been obliged to lay down their 
arms. Those soldiers are winning back the 
lost lands, but they could not recover them 
fast enough for getting in a harvest this year. 
That is why food supplies are his minute sail- 
ing through the liberated Mediterranean Sea 
and speeding by truck through Iran so as to 
reach the Russian Armies fighting so furiously 
on that long, long front. They are fighting 
Russia’s fight and our fight, the fight of the 
United Nations for freedom. 

And don’t think that we are denying our- 
selves so that the British and the Russians 
can live on the fat of the land, either. For 
a four-week ration period, the British civilian 
has twenty points to cover his purchases of 
canned meats and fish, sausage, syrup, con- 
densed milk, breakfast foods, rice, dried peas 
and beans, dried fruits, canned fruits and 
vegetables. Each grown person is allowed two 
ounces of butter and two glasses of milk a 
week and one egg a month. Fresh fruits are 
almost unknown and lemons are so rare that 
they are sometimes raffled off as prizes to 
buyers of British war bonds. And yet British 
civilians are denying themselves chocolate so 
as to build up reserve stocks to be distributed 
to European children between 7 and 14 years 
of age when the continent is occupied by 
United Nations forces. The food we send to 
the U.S.S.R. goes to the fighting men. For 
the Russian civilian, black bread is the main 
food, and meat is a very rare treat. 

It is easy to see how our food fights for free- 
dom when it goes to feed the men in our own 
armed forces, the best-fed fighting men in the 
world. Of course, it takes more to feed a man 


in active service than it does to keep a civilian . 


well fed. The average soldier or sailor eats 
five and a quarter pounds of food a day, com- 
pared with three and three-fourths pounds 
for the civilian. Just figure out how many 
tons of food are needed to feed an Army of 
7,000,000 men five and a quarter pounds a 


day. To be on the safe side, the government . 


must have on hand a ninety-day reserve of 
food for our armed forces in this country and 
a nine-month reserve for our forces overseas. 
You remember that during the late summer 
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and early fall this year, there was very little 
butter for civilians because the government 
was buying millions of pounds for its mili- 
tary stocks. And you also know that few 
Thanksgiving tables will boast a turkey this 
year: turkeys are for our armed forces. 

Well, with all this food having to be set 
aside for the armed forces and for our allies 
in the fight for freedom for all, it looks as if 
we might be going hungry ourselves, doesn’t 
it? But that is not the case. For year after 
year for the past five years, we have increased 
our food production until now we are raising 
one-fourth more food each year than we aver- 
aged in the five-year period before the war. 
In 1943 this enormous amount of food is di- 
vided like this: 13 per cent for our armed 
forces; 10 per cent for our allies; 2 per cent for 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, Hawaii and South and 
Central American countries that need to im- 
port food from us, but which send us back 
sugar and coffee and rubber and hemp and 
other much needed raw materials. That 
leaves 75 per cent for civilians at home. 
This means that this year we have as much 
of our food to eat at home as we had an- 
nually in the five years before the war. And 
it is sufficient to keep us well fed. But it has 
to be divided up fairly so that nobody takes 
more than a just share. Hence rationing. 

Food is a weapon in every hand. Every 
civilian can do something to help make that 
weapon fight for freedom. There are 128,- 
000,000 of us civilians. Here are things we 
must do: 

Produce more foods of the right kinds. 

Save food and avoid waste. Now about 25 
per cent of the food we produce is wasted or 
lost. Much of this waste is in the home 
kitchen. Starve that garbage can. 

Preserve fresh foods. 

Share food cheerfully and fairly through 
rationing. 

Eat the right foods for health and fitness. 
(See “What’s Your Food Score,” on page 70.) 

Help keep food costs down by refusing to 
buy on the “black market.” About 20,000,000 
of us have no increase in income in these war 
years, but as a whole, the American people 
have much more money to spend than there 
are things to buy, so food prices must be con- 
trolled. Otherwise, those who are willing to 
pay more than ceiling prices for what they 
want would help to run up the prices for the 
rest of us. People who buy on the “black 
market” do just that. 

E. McB. B. 


Ideas on the 
March 


. : 
Ei Bove AND GIRLS in York, Penn- 


sylvania, were ready when the time 
came to Enroll for Service—Novem- 
ber 1 to 15. Through a series of well-laid plans, 
students in every school 
knew what the Junior 
Red Cross was all about, 
knew that chances for 
important wartime 
services were theirs if 
they took advantage of 
the opportunity. 
Sixth-graders pre- 
sented a play in every } 
room in their school, u 
as well as for the Par- 
ent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. During enroll- 
ment, members of the 
Junior Red Cross went 
from room to room giv- 
ing brief “pep” talks in 
the form of questions 
and answers. A pag- 
eant, “Juniors on Pa- 
rade,” was presented 
in.,one school as an 
auditorium program; 
later it‘was given at a 
local, church. Posters 
and slides advertised enrollment. Each home- 
room in-one junior high school spent one 
period explaining activities and purposes of 
the Juniok Red Cross. Bulletin board displays 
of work’ accomplished through Junior Red 
Cross.méimbership stimulated interest in an- 
other .school. A fifteen-minute radio broad- 
cast, “Red Cross Activities in the City 
Schools,” made the whole community realize 
the part school boys and girls are taking in 


wartime services. 


Words: 4thGrade, Berton Schoo! 
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Jumor Reo Cross Sone 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Seven -teen wmil-lion chil-dren! Were the Jun-ior 





Friend-ship as we qo. We join with oth-er 


mem-bers, in this and evry lends A bet-ter 





wn-detr. atand-ing, avious our aim To ‘Knew; 


This song was used as a theme song for a JRC 
radio program to encourage enrollment 


JEAN LEWIs was a fourth-grader when 

she composed the song below. She 

wrote: “We read the Junior Rep Cross 

NeEws every month. I think it is one of 
the best magazines I 
have ever read. In 
this month’s edition, I 
think the song about 
War on Waste was 
pretty clever. 

“My room was on 
the radio in November. 
Our subject was the 
RedCross. We thought, 
since many other chil- 
dren had composed 
songs and poems, that 
we could, too, so we 
wrote ‘The Junior Red 
Cross Song.’ My room 
wrote the words, and I 
composed the tune. It 
was used as a theme 
song for our radio pro- 
gram.” 

Well ahead of enroll- 
ment time, members of 
Nobles County, Minne- 
sota, Chapter received 
an invitation to a 
J. R. C. Rally to be held early in November. 
The purpose: to get enrollment under way 
and to center public attention on the activi- 
ties of the J.R. C. In the manner of a county 
fair, quantities of things made by members 
were exhibited, ranging from afghans and 
slippers to bookmarks and menu covers. 

A downtown store window in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, was filled with all kinds of articles 


made by J. R. C. members. This idea was fol- 
lowed in many other cities, too. 
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The JRC in Des Moines, Iowa, worked together on a 
series of miniature sickrooms. The rooms are in great 
demand by groups teaching Red Cross Home Nursing 


Cross room with some unique decora- 

tions made by members. Third- and 
fourth-graders were building houses in their 
art class when they decided to erect a Victory 
Village. As each member enrolled, and bought 
a War Savings Stamp as well, he was entitled 
to put his house in the village. When the 100 
per cent enrollment was reached, the village 
was placed in the Junior Red Cross room. 
The children copied the main buildings of 
Asheville, including city hall, court house, 
broadcasting station, newspaper office, fire 
Station, bank, super-market. church, and 
school with flag flying. 


TERENCE STONE, the little boy sitting 
aA in the window on page 67, lost his 
mother and father during an air raid. 
He was so badly burned himself that nobody 
could tell who he was. Finally the newspapers 
printed a picture of a little ring Terence was 
wearing. His uncle recognized it, and so 
Terence Stone was “reborn.” After several 
weeks of salt baths and a long course of treat- 
ments, the little boy was sent to one of the 
war nurseries which you have helped to sup- 
port through the National Children’s Fund. 
And here he is, just photographed, and look- 
ing as good as new. A letter from London 
said, “We thought you might be interested to 
see what love and patience can do.” 
Watch next month for news of Nobbie and 
Maisie who have been helped through the N.C.F. 


2 THE NEWTON SCHOOL in Asheville, 
Bi North Carolina, has a Junior Red 
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MEMBERS Of the Hunter College 
Elementary School in New York 

City started in the early fall to 

a, get ready for their Christmas 
bazar and food sale. Through 
careful planning it was a grand success, 
and $259.55 was raised for the J. R. C. 
Service Fund. Rag dolls, toothpick planes, 
bookends, candlesticks and tissue dolls 
were made by fourth-graders who also 
helped with the white elephant table. All 
sorts of jewelry, toys and leather goods 
were made by older students. Cakes, 
candies and punch made a hit with all the 
students at the food sale after the bazar. 


WHEN it was found that interest in the 
&. Red Cross Home Nursing course was 

lagging, the Red Cross Chapter in Polk 
County, Iowa, called on the Junior Red Cross. 
Sixty schoolrooms—from the fourth to the 
twelfth grades—agreed to work together on 
a series of miniature rooms which would show 
typical furnishings of the sickroom. The 
units were made to scale and complete in 
every detail. There was a patient in bed in 
each room. There were rooms for chronic 
illness, temporary illness, communicable dis- 
ease, and a nursery for a child with a cold. 
The children whose pictures you see on this 
page had a special interest in the room they 
made for a chronic patient. One of their 
classmates, who had not been inoculated, was 
stricken with diphtheria and left with a heart 
ailment. 


JRC members in Sycamore, Illinois, dressed origi- 
nal dolls to represent their favorite book charac- 
ters. The dolls were sent to an orphans’ home 
where they were welcome as Christmas gifts 
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THANKFUL IN SERVING 


Ask your Junior Red Cross 
Chairman to find out from your 
area office whether there are any 
new opportunities for service. 

If your Chapter has an Arts and 
Skills unit, you might collect clean 
remnants to use in weaving; for 
example—pieces of cellophane, bits 
of ribbon, string, cord (or rope, for 
stool tops); driftwood and scrap 
lumber for carving and whittling; 
shells for making costume jewelry, 
book-ends or curios; semi-precious 
stones to be polished for paper 
weights. You might make things 
to assist instructors or patients in 
crafts, like spool weaving racks or 
“weavit” boards. 

Make tray favors and other gifts 
for convalescent veterans in hos- 
pitals; animals made out of nuts, 
turkeys from pine cones; decorated 
candy baskets or nut cups with 
napkins to match; clipping book- 
lets of cartoon strips with Thanks- 
giving covers, each booklet con- 
taining a different series; short 
stories in art folders. Ask your 
Junior Red Cross Chairman to 
inspect your gifts and to furnish 
supervision in packing. Send 
Thanksgiving favors by the 15th 
of November. 

Junior High School sewing 


ENROLLMENT FOR SERVICE, NOVEMBER 1-15 
ln ——————________________________________ 





THANKFUL IN SERVING 


Plan a Thanksgiving program 
about the theme, “Thankful for 
Ways to Serve.” 

Have one number in which you 
report on service well begun. Show 
how democracy makes free vol- 
unteer service possible in behalf of 
our own citizens and the oppressed 
of other lands. 

Plan one number to show how 
our country is related to other 
countries through members of your 
school. Form a line to show the 
connections. If any of your school- 
mates were born abroad, let them 
stand at the head; those with 
foreign-born parents next; then 
those with foreign-born grand- 
parents, and so back to those 
whose forefathers came longest 
ago. Let each carry a placard to 
show his relationship. Recite prov- 
erbs from the other countries 
represented, read a poem, tell of a 
harvest custom or some bit of 
folklore, or sing a folk song. 

Plan one number about “What 
we want our country to mean in 
the world, after victory.” All can 
help in writing sentences for the 
paragraph. Appoint a good reader 
to read it aloud. 

Appoint a committee represent- 
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A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EvEtyn HENDERSON 


The November News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 
“United States Enrollment” (front cover, by the 
new assistant art editor of the Junior Red Cross staff, 
Jane Curry), “Forest Folk” 


Citizenship: 

“Joel and the Secret Service,” “Thanksgiving Day,’ 
“The Little Madonna,” “Hookupu and a Happy 
Thanksgiving,” “Cranberries, a Galloping Goose and 
Refugees,” “Ideas on the March,” “Our War Help- 
ers,” “What’s Your Food Score?” “Enrollment for 
Service,” Editorials, “Food Fights for Freedom.” 


’ 


General Science: 
“What’s Your Food Score?” “Food Fights for 
Freedom.” 


Geography: 

China—“Goddess of Mercy” 

Poland—“The Little Madonna” 

U. S. A—‘“Joel and the Secret Service,” “Thanks- 
giving Day,” “Hookupu and a Happy Thanksgiving,” 
“Cranberries, a Galloping Goose and Refugees,” 
“Ideas on the March,” Editorials, “Food Fights for 
Freedom.” 

Other Countries—‘Cranberries, a Galloping Goose 
and Refugees,” “Ideas on the March,” “Our War 
Helpers,” “Food Fights for Freedom.” 


Health: 
“What’s Your Food Score?” “Food Fights for 
Freedom.” 





Primary Grades: 


“Goddess of Mercy,” “Our War Helpers,” and 
“The Little Madonna” 


Units: 

Animals and Pets—“Forest Pool,” “Our War Help- 
ers” 

Exiles—‘Thanksgiving Day,” “The Little Ma- 
donna,” “Cranberries, a Galloping Goose and Refu- 
gees,” “Goddess of Mercy” 

Family Life—‘Joel and the Secret Service,” 
“Thanksgiving Day,” “The Little Madonna,” “Hoo- 
kupu and a Happy Thanksgiving,” “Cranberries, a 
Galloping Goose and Refugees,” “Goddess of Mercy” 

Fight for Freedom—“Joel and the Secret Service,” 
“Thanksgiving Day,” “The Little Madonna,” 
“Hookupu and a Happy Thanksgiving,” “Cranberries, 
a Galloping Goose and Refugees,” “Ideas on the 
March,” “Goddess of Mercy,” “Our War Helpers” 

Folklore—‘Hookupu and a Happy Thanksgiving” 

Junior Red Cross—“United States Enrollment” 
(front cover), “Enrollment for Service” (the Calendar 
Picture and the back cover of the magazine), “Ideas 
on the March,” “Hookupu and a Happy Thanks- 
giving,” Editorials, “Goddess of Mercy” 


Religion—“Thanksgiving Day,” “The Little Ma- 
donna,” “Hookupu and a Happy Thanksgiving,” 
“Goddess of Mercy” 

United Nations—“United States Enrollment,” “The 
Little Madonna,” “Hookupu and a Happy Thanks- 
giving,” “Cranberries, a Galloping Goose and Refu- 
gees,” “Goddess of Mercy,” “Our War Helpers” 


In Braille 


The following features were selected for the brailled 
Junior Red Cross magazine this month from the News, 
in braille grade 144—‘Joel and the Secret Service,” 
“Hookupu and a Happy Thanksgiving,” “Ideas on 
the March,” and “Goddess of Mercy”; in braille grade 
2—“The Little Madonna”; from the Journal—‘Find- 
ing Your Job in the Army,” “A Red Cross Recreation 
Worker in Iceland,” and “Food for Freedom” 


Better Human Relations 


Through a majority of features in the News, in- 
dexed above under “Family Life,” runs the theme of 
people uprooted from their natural homes and striving 
to make adjustments in unaccustomed surroundings 
often under abnormal conditions. Junior Red Cross 
members have never had a better chance to work for 
their aim of bettering human relations. Young men 
in training for the armed forces, the families of service 
men, exiles from Axis countries—there are few com- 
munities that do not have some of these strangers liv- 
ing in their midst today, often lonely, and usually 
quickly appreciative of courtesy and friendliness from 
the home population. 


Junior High School Sewing 


The Junior Red Cross has the privilege of making 
literally hundreds of thousands of utility bags for 
men in our armed forces. Requests come from Field 
Directors for quantities of ten to fifty thousand at 
a time. 

Making utility bags is not too complicated a prob- 
lem for junior high school sewing classes or any upper 
grades with sewing machines and instruction. The 
problem is complex enough té@ be interesting for begin- 
ning classes in sewing. The bags must be neat, strong 
and well made, and the drawstrings must be put in so 
that they will draw. The Junior Red Cross has an 
approved pattern with clear and accurate instructions. 

Junior High School classes could no doubt give 
notable help in supplying our men with these essential 
pieces of equipment. And if members find some of 
the necessary chores repetitious as the war goes on, 
they might be encouraged with an incident told by 
one of the men about a senior volunteer. Stationed 
in a city far from his home he made use of the aid 
offered by women who did needed mending on uni- 
forms. One day he asked one of them, “Don’t you 
ladies get tired of sewing for us day after day?” 
Her smiling answer was, “Not while you don’t get 
tired fighting for us, Son.” 





Developing J.R.C. Activities for November 


‘**To Fit Us for Better Service’’ 


O THE plan quoted last month for forming per- 
sonal habits of cleanliness, suggestions are added 
this month emphasizing clean clothes and surround- 
ings. The quotations are combined from two term 
papers written at Western Reserve last summer, one 
by Laura Leedy, and the other by Alberta M. Gribben. 
“There is a definite need of special attention to 
tidiness and cleanliness. During the first week, the 
children often grow progressively dirtier. The child 
himself should be made aware of the many things that 
he himself can do to keep clean and well. He should 
look upon the nurse, doctor, dentist, and also the 
sanitary service provided by the city, all as parts in 
the work for health.” 
Important points of instruction include the follow- 
ing: 


Clothing: 


1. Wear clean underclothing and stockings. Change 
frequently. 

2. Do not wear sweaters under shirt or dress. 

3. Wear clothing adequate for the season. 

4. In a daily inspection for appearance, children 
check themselves for clean clothes, shoes, clean hand- 
kerchief or tissue, neatly combed hair, hands, face, 
nails and teeth. ° 

5. To apply health learning in Junior Red Cross 
service activities, make dolls and dress them to show 
what is adequate for warm, cold, and rainy weather. 
Send the dolls to hospitals and children’s homes. 


People who keep us healthy: 


1. The school nurse—a visit to see her office and 
equipment to learn what her things are used for, what 
she does for us, what we can do to help her. Talk 
over the importance of keeping well because of doctor 
and nurse shortages at home. 

2. The school dentist—a visit from the dentist to 
the school, if possible, with a talk on care of teeth, 
information about when a “wiggly” tooth is ready to 
come out, and caring for the new permanent teeth. 

3. The school custodian—a tour of the building, 
visit to the furnace room to see how we get our heat, 
what the custodian does, what we can do to help him. 

4. A clean and tidy schoolroom—children’s desks 
in order (each his own custodian), floor free from 
scraps, cloakroom orderly with hats and coats hung 
up neatly, and galoshes and overshoes plainly marked 
with child’s name and placed near his other garments. 
Importance of caring for clothes as a help with the 
war. 

5. Making picture books about friends who help 
us—doctor, nurse, dentist, school custodian, street 
cleaners, garbage man—with short sentences printed 
under each picture. Send the best to a clinic. 

6. Talking about those who have “lost” their health, 
for a while or permanently, and making gifts for them. 

7. A elean-up corner—mirror, soap and paper 
towels for use when needed (often after use of school 
materials like paste, as well.as before meals). 

8. Keeping a button box and needle and thread for 
mending when needed. 


Satisfaction and the Learning Process 


Remembering, from Educational Psychology, that 
learning is more accurate, rapid, and lasting when the 
learner has satisfaction from his effort, teachers will 
take pains to let children know the end result of what 
they are doing. Your objectives for your pupils in- 
clude growth in skills and understanding, and also 
development of good character, and social attitudes. 

The Junior Red Cross member, however, has a 
much more direct purpose: to make something or do 
something that will give pleasure to a soldier or 
sailor, or will bring comfort and entertainment to 
another child, or to some old person or less advantaged 
individual. His own criterion of success is extroverted 
and objective: Did his gifts reach the people he is 
interested in? Did they please? One primary grade 
member saw, on the bulletin board, a published 
photograph of a wounded veteran being taken from a 
train in a wheel chair. Across his knees was an afghan 
made by the Junior Red Cross. Pointing with excite- 
ment to a specific square, the youngster insisted: 
“There! That’s the one I knit!” 

If there was no way to prove that it was her own 
handiwork, the teacher was too wise to try to dis- 
prove it. The important fact was that the work the 
child had done, months before, suddenly became real 
to her. And not to her alone; the service activity of 
the entire group was given a fillip. 

Because the Red Cross provides a “mechanism” 
whereby an individual’s service reaches other unseen 
and unknown individuals in far parts of the earth, it 


is essential that we devise and make use of all possible 
ways to strengthen children’s sense of reality in their 
work. If a note of acknowledgment is received in 
your school, it should be read aloud, posted on a 
bulletin board, or passed around in any way possible, 
for the junior members to hear and see and hold in 
their hands. It may be shared with other schools 
through the council, and shared with the community 
through a local paper. If the Junior Red Cross office 
of your chapter quotes acknowledgments in a local 
“news letter,” these too should be circulated. 

But, as was said above, the work travels far and 
often answers cannot come back, nor should they be 
expected. The stories of what Red Cross service means 
to our armed forces busy with their terrific tasks 
trickle in irregularly. It should be enough for us if 
now and then we get some word back like a recent 
report of a Junior Red Cross joke book that turned up 
in India, so tattered with popularity that the Red 
Cross Director took it under his personal care and 
loaned it out from man to man like a library book. 

Similarly, in making the National Children’s Fund 
vital to members, you can make sure that items pub- 
lished in the News, like the story of Terence in “Ideas 
on the March,” this month, are read and discussed. 
Doing all that we can to let members know the worth- 
whileness of their efforts is not only a way of advanc- 
ing learning; it is an important way of building better 
human relations. 





classes can make Utility Bags for 
soldiers and sailors. 

Begin planning for Christmas 
gifts. Junior High School members 
can make hand decorated greeting 
cards for hospitalized men to send 
friends and families. Write no 
names or addresses on the cards, 
because the men will want to write 
their own names on them. Send 
Christmas greeting cards early in 
December, so the men can choose 
ones they like and mail them early. 

Find out whether camp hospitals 
would like Christmas Carol book- 
lets. If so, get the list of carols, 
copy the words of each carefully 
or have them typed or mime- 
ographed, each song on a separate 
sheet. Arrange them all in the 
same order and number the pages. 
Put an alphabetical Table of Con- 
tents in the front of each. Bind 
them in hand decorated covers. If 
you copy the words by hand, write 
very clearly and watch your spell- 
ing. Send Christmas Carol book- 
lets by the middle of December. 

Thankful for education — 
Celebrate American Education 
Week, November 7-13. Show 
Junior Red Cross service for com- 
munity, nation, and world. 

Read again the Calendar sugges- 
tions for September and October, 
and check yourselves on plans you 
made then. 
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Thankful for Ways to Serve 


Carry out plans made last month to enroll for service. 
Invite representative pupils from schools that are not enrolled 
to visit your council meeting. Show how the Junior Red 
Cross gives opportunities for service— 

To your community: gifts for special groups and working 
for the safety and welfare of all. 

To our Nation: service to the armed forces and to wounded 
veterans, cooperation with schools for the blind, learning 
about other sections through Junior Red Cross school cor- 
respondence. 

Better human relations — now and after the war: 
National Children’s Fund, Gift Boxes, Letter Booklets and 
other international school correspondence, studying and 
practising understanding and goodwill. 
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to write a prayer giving thanks 
for our blessings. Talk over what 
our blessings ‘are: brave men to 
defend us, willing men and women 
to work on farms and in factories 
for victory, material to send our 
fighting men, food to share with 
countries that have suffered from 
the war, a chance for all of us to 
help now, education to help us 
prepare for making a better world. 
Besides the national anthem, select 
one or two suitable hymns for your 
program. 

Thankful for Nations united 
for freedom— 

Be careful to make all school 
correspondence express our coun- 
try at its best. Tell how your 
community is making wartime ad- 
justments: courtesy shown towards 
families of service men and defense 
workers, recreation for their chil- 
dren; friendliness towards exiles in 
your community; home responsibil- 
ity assumed to help your parents; 
production ‘for the armed forces; 
cooperation in service with blind 
members or other special groups; 
study of ways to help make the 
world better for more people, now 
and after the war. 

Make Letter Booklets for Eng- 
land interesting by thumb-nail 
pictures ‘in the margins of the 


pages. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 
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The rooms were so well done that Youn- 
kers’, one of the largest department stores in 
Des Moines, offered to put them on public dis- 
play. Now the rooms are in great demand by 
groups teaching Red Cross Home Nursing. 
One is even being used by a doctor as visual 
aid material in his 
courses on public 
health. 


NEARLY four 
hundred chil- 
dren of British 


nationality, mostly 
from the Channel Is- 
lands, are interned in 
various camps in Ger- 
many. They were de- 
ported with their fam- 
ilies last October, and 
another group was sent 
out in February of this 
year. There are a good 
many new babies in 
these camps and of 
course the British Red 
Cross is on hand to see 
that they get layettes 
and special clothing. 
From the Prisoners of 
War Department of 
the British Red Cross 
the children received 
books, games, and sport equipment, such as 
footballs, softballs, bats, ping-pong sets and 
skipping ropes. Food packages are sent to the 
older children every other week just as they 
are to grown-up civilian internees. Mothers 
receive special foods before and after the 
babies come, and the boxes of food for babies 
include such good things as milk, cocoa, bar- 
ley, soups, jellies, dried eggs and barley sugar. 
The Educational Book Section of the Prisoners 
of War Department sees that the children in 
camp receive proper schooling. 


ford, Illinois, have completed wooden 

plaques 3 x 5” in size for sunrooms in 
the station hospital at Camp Grant, Illinois. 
The name of the organization furnishing each 
room is burned into the plaques. 


x JUNIOR Red Cross members of Rock- 
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Terence Stone is in one of the British war nurs- 
eries which the American Junior Red Cross has 
helped to support. See page 66 


IN SYCAMORE, Illinois, boys and 

girls were busy during the early fall 

months getting ready for Book 
Week, which falls this year November 14 to 20. 
From the first to the eighth grades, members 
made and dressed dolls to represent their 
favorite storybook 
characters. The mate- 
rials were salvaged 
from mothers’ scrap- 
bags, with the excep- 
tion of some wire and 
crepe paper. There 
were rag dolls, stock- 
ing dolls, and dolls 
with movable arms 
and legs, carved from 
wood. The wire dolls 
could be bent into very 
life-like positions. After 
the Book Week Exhibi- 
tion, the dolls were 
sent to an orphans’ 
home where they were 
most welcome as 
Christmas gifts. Each 
pupil wrote a nice little 
note and tucked it into 
the doll’s costume, ex- 
plaining how and why 
the doll was made. 


to the Bolton Fair. Recently they 

decorated their booth with sumac, 
designs in maple leaves, and posters they had 
made themselves. Candy and candied apples 
were sold in attractive red, white and blue 
crepe paper containers. 

A collection of articles, showing the work 
of the Junior Red Cross throughout Canada, 
created lots of interest. The exhibit was bor- 
rowed from J. R. C. Headquarters in Toronto. 

Two Bolton girls demonstrated wartime 
supper dishes at the fair; others entered the 
knitting section. Second prize in the Public 
Speaking contest was won by a member for 
her speech on the Junior Red Cross. Two 
teams gave demonstrations in first aid, show- 
ing what should be done, and explaining why. 
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EACH AUTUMN the J. R. C. of Bolton, 
gq Canada, Public School looks forward 





GODDESS 
F MERCY 


Eva Raw Baird 


Pictures by Weda Yap 


REEN JADE tugged at her broth- 

er’s hand. Wisdom Wang, who 

was twelve, gave an answering squeeze 

to the hand of his five-year-old sister. 

“Tt’s not much farther, Little One,” 

he said. “Soon we shall reach the 
refuge of our Goddess.” 

“Will it be Birthday Time?” asked 
Green Jade. “But we have no incense 
to burn.” 

Just then Mother Wang, with her 
youngest son in her arms, caught up with 
the two children. “It does not matter, 
my child,” she said. ‘Our Goddess of 
Mercy is kind to beggars.” 

“Hush such foolish talk,” said Father 
Wang. 

“Are we not beggars?” asked Wisdom 
boldly. “For Green Jade and Small Sis- 
ter I will beg.” 

Small Sister was the three-year-old 
who rode her father’s back. She cried 
because she was sick. 

“We are refugees,” answered their 
father. ‘We have been driven from our 
home by the Eastern-Ocean Men who 
would make slaves of the Chinese. But 
I talk too much; we need to rest. Let us 
stop here by the roadside, and change 
partners.” 

Changing partners was Father’s little 
joke. Only Mother could care for the 
nursing baby. Small Sister had malarial 
chills and fever every other day, She al- 
ways rested on Father’s back. That left 








“Let us stop by the roadside, and change partners” 


Green Jade and Wisdom traveling to- 
gether. When they rested by the road- 
side, Wisdom and Green Jade loved to 
take Baby Brother to hold. They ad- 
mired his cuteness. Then Mother al- 
ways cuddled Small Sister lovingly. 
Father stretched his shoulders and usu- 
ally started to look for food. 

Now he disappeared around a corner. 
Mother felt Small Sister’s flushed face, 
and Green Jade wanted to hold Baby 
Brother all by herself. And, quickly as 
that, Father was back. 

“Can you spare Wisdom?” he asked. 
“They tell me there was a bean crop 
down here a mile or so, and there are 
still a few beans on the ground. But 
the Temple of the Goddess of Mercy is 
down this other fork of the road. There 
are.a few old nuns of Buddha who keep 
the place open. If you can manage for 





an hour or so, I'll go see about the beans. 
Wisdom can go to the temple.” 

“We can manage,” said Mother Wang. 
She could manage anything. Green Jade 
moved over to lean against her, and held 
the baby proudly. This was the first 
time she had been allowed to hold him 
all by herself. 

Wisdom hurried to follow his father’s 
direction. If the temple was open, they 
could rest in its sheltered gate. The 
northern wall would shut out the cold 
wind. The nuns might even allow them 
to come inside the temple, if they were 
refugees and not beggars. 

Wisdom was excited. Some days ago 
they had heard that this temple was still 
open. There were many temples, but 
even before the war a lot of them had 
been closed. Like every Chinese child, 
Wisdom knew the Goddess of Mercy. 
Her arms reached out in pity to all suf- 
fering women and children. 

As he went, he thought of Green Jade’s 
question about Birthday Time. Before 
the war his family had always gone to 
the temple to burn incense to the God- 
dess on her birthday. The temple would 
be gay with lanterns and red scrolls and 
big red candles. The children loved to 
watch the smoke of the incense and name 
the shapes it formed. Most often there 
were dragons. His mother and two small 
sisters would bow low and lay offerings 
of flowers and food on the altar. 

At last he saw the temple. A strange 
sight met his gaze. The roof had a chim- 
ney and out of. it came much black 
smoke. For an instant, he wondered if 
the temple was on fire. He hurried on 
and then saw that at the crossing of his 
road and another, where the temple 
stood, crowds were gathering. Last of 


all, he saw the banner at the gate—a 
white banner with a red cross on it. 

‘“‘We are giving out food for refugees,” 
explained the kindly stranger at the gate. 
“These stores cannot be sent through. 
While they last, we shall serve soft rice | 
every morning and wheat-flour dump- 
lings every afternoon. The nuns have 
some tea for you, too.” 

Wisdom stopped for the bowl of hot 
tea that was put into his hands by an old 





Last of all, he saw the banner at the gate—a white 
banner with a red cross on it 








nun. He knew that it would help him 
to hurry back to his family. And hurry 
he did, as if on the wings of the wind. 
They were all there, even Father. 

Hungrily they were crunching the few 
dried-up beans that Father had found. 
Small Sister was just going into a chill, 
and the baby was crying. 

“Did you find the temple?’ called 
Father as soon as Wisdom could hear 
him. Wisdom nodded. 

“Ts it the Birthday of the Goddess?” 
asked Green Jade, as he came nearer. 

“T guess so,’ said Wisdom with a 
laugh. “Anyway, it’s something. There 
is a flag with a red cross on it over the 


temple gate—and a man says we can 
have a hot dumpling and tea right now, 
and a bowl of rice tomorrow. There 
might even be medicine for Small Sister.” 

As they hurried down the road, Green 
Jade was chattering of red candles and 
incense. She pulled forward instead of 
backward on Wisdom’s hand. Small 
Sister and Baby Brother were asleep in 
their usual places. Even Mother had a 
cheerful word. 

“She is indeed merciful, our God- 
dess,” she said softly, looking up into 


- Father’s face. 


“T wonder what the flag with the red 
cross stands for,’ answered Father. 


What's Your Food Score? 


Uncle Sam says the foods below are the ones 
which every boy and girl should eat daily 


Check your food score for one week at least. High 
score is 100. Keep improving your score 


Potatoes or sweet potatoes 

Tomatoes, or orange, or grapefruit. 

A green or yellow vegetable 

Another vegetable or fruit 5 
One of your vegetables or fruits raw 5 


One or more helpings of eggs, or 
meat or poultry (or dried beans or 
) 


At least 2 slices of whole-wheat or 
bread 10 


Did you skip breakfast?....Subtract 10 
Did you eat sweets before meals? 


Your eating record. .High score is 100 


CHART ADAPTED FROM U.S.D.A. PAMPHLET, **FOOD FOR GROWTH'" 








COURTESY OF U.S. COAST GUARD 


RAINED dogs are marching LEPHANTS struggle 


THREE LIONS 


With sentries at night, In moist jungle heat, 
Guarding our shore line Building log bridges 
And ready to fight. To make the shores meet. 
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THREE LIONS THREE LIONS 


ORSES are helping AMELS are hauling 
All over the world, New parts for the planes, 
Wherever our flag And yaks pull out trucks 
Is being unfurled. Bogged down by the rains. 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


IGEONS are flying HESE animal friends 
Across flaming skies, Help here and away. 
Shielding our secrets Not one is a shirker; 
From enemy eyes. They work night and day. 
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Cd lo bt iT wos woo 





HOWSQ BeaQcar 





COURTESY **MERCURY-HERALD,** SAN JOSE,CALIFORNIA 


Horace Mann School, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, enrolled 100 per cent 


Atlanta, Georgia, members put up a 
big red cross to encourage enrollment 


TRACY O'NEAL, ATLANTA JOURNAL"’ 


COURTESY OF THE PALLADIUM’’ 


COURTESY OF THE HERALD-REVIEW'* 


First and second graders were among the first to enroll 
at Mary W. French School, Decatur, Illinois 





